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HART & SON, 
Violin Dealers, Makers and Experts, 
28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEW EDITION. 
‘The Violin, its Famous Makers €§ their Imitators’ 


GEORGE HART. 











Octavo, Numerous Plates. Price LAs. Gd. net. 
Guaranteed Tested ITALIAN STRINGS. GUARANTEED TESTED LENGTHS. 
E. Siengths 7/6 DM, 2iengths 7/6 E. Perlength Sd. Perdoz. Ble 
| A. Perlength Gd. Perdoz. §/«# 


A. 2iengths 1/6 | Gz Silver wire 2/6 OM, Perlength Zag. Per doz. Gia 


FINEST QUALITY—ITALIAN STRINGS. E @d. A Gd. Dilan. G 1/6, 1/9, 2/6. 
VIOLA AND Y. CELLO STRINGS OF FINEST QUALITY. Lists on Application. 


MESSRS. HART & SON make a special feature,of Violins and ;Violon- 
cellos for beginners. They are fitted up with the greatest care andj every 
attention paid to details ‘so essential togyoung students. 


VIOLINS. 


PRICES £1 Is. to £5 5s. with Bow and Case Complete, 
VIOLONCELLOS. 


£5 5s. to £12 12s. with Bow atid Case Complete. 
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‘The Book of the Piano.’ 





JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, LIMITED, 


have just published an illustrated book which interestingly 





traces the connection of the House of Broadwood with 
some of the greatest masters of music, from Handel to 


the present, time. , . } P ‘ ; : 


€ Mozart, as a child, was brought to Broadwood’s to 
practise on the harpsichord made by Tschudi and Broadwood 
for Frederick the Great. Beethoven allowed no one except 
himself and his tuner to touch his Broadwood Grand Piano. 
Chopin played on no other piano but his Broadwood 
throughout the recitals in his memorable visit to this 
country. Haydn, Clementi, Cramer, Weber, Liszt and 


Wagner loved the Broadwood Piano. - , - - , 


€| The tradition, which is the secret of Broadwood 
supremacy in the estimation of great pianoforte artists, 


is explained and accounted for in ‘ The Book of the Piano.’ 


{| This book will be sent gratis and free of post to 


readers of ‘The Cremona’ on request. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Lid., 
=== Conduit Street, London, We 
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PURCELL JAMES MANSFIELD. 
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Composers of our D As a performer, Mr. Mansfield has given ‘ 

pc “ Of Ot ay. large number of organ recitals in different 
Whiae ‘works’ ace inchided - inthe Onis parts of the country with gre cess H 
Fditio has also appear d at many conce rts as ol 
a OMe . . 
pianist with orchestra As accon panist, too, 
be os ff: he has been in great request. But he has 
Purcell James Mansfield. 


perhaps, made his mark as a composer in a 
Mr. Purcell James Mansfield was born at _ still more noticeable degree. His composition 
rorquay, South Devon, on May 24th, 188g. for the organ, which now number no less than 


The son of musical parents (his mother, 30 have enjoyed an exceptionally fine ‘run’ 
Mdlie. Jutz, a Swiss lady, who isa contralto of popularity; so much so, indeed, that his 
vocalist and an abl performe! on the piano, compositions have been performed at many 
violin and ’cello: his father, Dr. Orlando A. organ recitals in the United‘ es, and several 
Mansfield, an organist, composer, lecturer and  ‘ Mansfield’ recitals, consisting entirely of his 
writer of various works), e showed his own compositions, have been given with great 
musical ability at an early age, and was _ success 

ippointed organist of the Wesleyan Church, \mong his most popular works for the organ 


‘aignton, when but 14 years of age, a post may be mentioned: Concert Scherzo, op. 20; 
hich he held for four and a half years, Impromptu in G minor, op. 6, and ‘ Pastorale 
oving to Bideford early in rg0q. Mr. Fantastique,’ op. 5. Ofa series of ten pieces 
Mansfield remained there until October,1g10, | from his pen, the Grand Choeur Symphonique, 


’ 


vhen he was appointed the organist at the Concert Overturein C minor, Scherzo Roman 
Parish Church, one of the most influen- __tico, and a ‘ Prologue,’ may be said to be the 


ial churches in Glasgow, a post he secured most attractive. In arranging for the organ 
hrough the recommendation of Dr. A, L. he has also been highly successful. He hag 
eace, ©! St. Gedrge’s Hall, Liverpool. His also devoted some time to compositions for 
any qualifications include F.R.c.0., A.R.c.M., the piano, ‘cello and violin; also part-songs 
id L.Mus. t.c.t. . He also won the gold and church music. 

edal for organ playing at the Bristol Mr. Mansfield has contributed three songs 
isteddfod in 1905. While most of our young to the catalogue of the Opus Music Co., 
»mposers have been trained at the colleges entitled ‘A Triplet of spring Blossoms.’ 
ind musical institutions, Mr. Mansfield is These are written in an ultra-modern vein, 
proud to say that he was entirely and only | and tax, the efforts of the pianist and vocalist 
trained by his father. to no small extent, but they will prove fine 
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52 THE CREMONA. 


concert songs for those will take the 
trouble to work them up. Mr. Mansfield 
himself says: ‘These songs were written to 
epresent the ideal of the composer as to what 
the modern song should be. The present 
drawing-room ballad is ruining all composi- 
tions of a healthy nature; it generally consist 
of a “tum-tum” accompaniment to a very 


commonplace melody. These songs were not 

written to produce encores; they are merely 

the out f the inspiration which was 

derived from the words. There is no padding ; 
I ’ panin is quite independent of 
e ( ind hestral in character.’ 


[r. Mansfield may be said 


to strike nea etween the diatonic style 
nd the ultra-modernisn 1d chromaticism of 
which we heat nuch ely. He is always 
iginal and fresh, without being cacophonous 


( dant ie is at present hard at 
< on the score of a suite for full orchestra, 
hb he hopes to shortly 

published. The titles of the movements 
are: Prelude, Valse Mélancolique, Intermezzo, 


four movement 


Mr. Mansfield is only in his 21st year, and 


has al ly produced 50 compositions; so 
ni tl s yet to come! 


A Song of Faith. 


When the day is darkest, 
Look to God for light ; 
He wil! show the pathway, 

He will guide thee right— 


Plan out all thy journey, 
Keep thee in the way; 

Be thy strength and solace, 
Help thee in the fray. 

Since we are His children, 
He will never fail: 

When we're spent and broken, 
Still must He prevail. 


So we need’st must trust Him, 
Though we cannot see 
How He means to aid us, 
What the end will be. 
Oft’ the sky at midnight 
Shines with jewels bright ; 
And to us in sorrow, 
Evening may bring light. 
Clouds that hung about us 
All the long, hard day, 
May take hues of sunset, 
Or may pass away. 


EMILY A. HILL. 


The Viking Club. 


"Te Society for Northern Research held 
its annual dinner at the Hote! Cecil on 
Friday evening, April 28th, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. F. Kirby, F.v.s., F.E.S., 
President. H. E. Count Wrangel, the Swedish 
Minister, was the guest of the evening. After 
the loyal toasts, the Chairman proposed the 
health of the guest, who in reply spoke of the 
hope that the cordial bonds between this 
country and Sweden might be strengthened. 
‘The Visitors’ was given by Mr. James 
Gray, M.A., and responded to by Mr. G, 
Fellowes-Prynne, F.R.1.B.A. The Rev. Dr 
Dukinfield-Astley proposed ‘ The Viking Club 
and Old-Lore Series,’ to which the Chairman 
replied. Mr. F. P. Marchant proposed ‘ The 
Chairman,’ referring to his world-renowned 
scientific and literary work (including the 
translation of the Finnish Kalevala), and said 
that he had not only won esteem and admira 
ton, but had conquered all hearts by his 
personal character. Mr. Kirby replied to the 
popular toast. 
In the course of the evening great pleasure 
was given by the musical contributions of two 


Swedish ladies. The programme appears 

below: 

Pianoforte Solo ... Two pieces from ‘ Erotikon 
Sjogren 


Miss TORA HWAAS 


Folk Song ied oe .- W. Peterson-Berger 
Madame ELSA LINDQUISTER. 


anoforte Solo 


—_ 


Nocturne and Scherzo ... Chopin 
Miss TORA HWAAS 
Folk Song ... . ‘En Spelman om K érling 
Song , ‘ Orpheus with his lute’ ..» Sullivan 
Madame ELSA LINDQUISTER 

The Viking Club (Hon. Sec., Mrs. A. W. 
Johnston) meets at the King’s Weigh House, 
Grosvenor Square, W., for the study of 
northern antiquities, and boasts a strong 
membership of scholars belonging to the 
British Isles and all parts of Scandinavia. A 
Saga-book is published periodically, papers 
are read, and the Club has taken part in 
antiquarian exhibitions, and more than once 
arranged concerts. At one of these Icelandic 
music, composed and conducted by a native 
professor, was an unusual and welcome 
feature. 

Francis Macmillan’s Tour.—In spite of the 
very busy time this popular violinist must have 
had during his last tour, he nevertheless found 
time to make the interesting calculation that 
on it he covered an aggregate of 50,000 miles 
—a strenuous life, calling for exceptional 
physical force. We shall certainly be pleased 
to hear this much-travelled artist again. 
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A NEW HOLBROOKE WORK. 


*The Violinist.’ 


A New Holbrooke Work. 


folian Hall, April 25th. 


The chief interest of the Mr. and Mrs, 
Herbert Withers’ Sonata Recital lay in the 
fact that two of the items—a ‘ Fantaisie’ in 
G minor by Joseph Holbrooke, and a Sonata 
by Jean Huré—were given a first hearing in 

London. 

We were most agreeably surprised with the 

Holbrooke work; it is a composition that 
should become very popular with ‘cellists, for 
it is full of life and interest; it is easy to 
follow and understand; the thematic material 
is pleasant, and sometimes beautiful ; it is not 
long enough to be wearisome, but sufficiently 
long to allow the composer to work out his 

lan. Needless to say, the workmanship is 
very fine, as it is in most of Mr. Holbrooke’s 

work, but here we bave charm also. In spite 
of the fact that this ‘ Fantaisie’ is very slight, 
compared with most of Josef Holbrooke’s 
work, it pleased us more than any of his other 
compositions 

The playing of Mr. and Mrs. Withers was 
for the most part very pleasant, but a little 
more accuracy of intonation, especially in the 
upper register, would have greatly improved 
the ‘cellist’s performance. LY. 

Mr. Jeffrey Pulver provided a good musical 
feast for lovers of the violin at the King’s 
Room, Broadwood’s, on April 27th. His 
breadth of playing and sympathy, added to 
his fine technique, always secure for him an 
attentive audience. He opened the concert 
with Bach's Sonata for violin and pianoforte 
_in* A, and was especially successful in the 

idante and presto movements. Tartini’sSonata 
in G minor (¢ Didone Abandonata’) came next 
on the list, and in this with its warmth of tone 

Mr. Pulver gained much applause. The well- 
known Beethoven Sonata in G, op. 30,.No. 3, 


was given with great charm, particularly in 
the menuetto. The 4th and last Sonata of the 
evening was a brilliant one in A major, by 
César Franck, which showed the artiste in 
his brightest mood; the allegro was a very 
fine composition. Mr. Pulver had the valued 
assistance of Mr. Henry Bird at the piano, 
and with his capable accompanying the concert 
was most successful. W.R.M. 


Maximilian Pilzer, the young American 
violinist and concert-master of the Volpe 
Orchestra gave a very successful recital at 
the Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 

Edmund Severn also should be noted as 
being the composer, not only of many fine 
violin pieces, but of a Sonata in D minor, 
f which Mr. Pilzer gave a magnificent 
rendering. 


nas done. 








By JEFFREY PULVER. 


ONSIDERING the importance of the 
bow as the tone producer——as the means 
whereby the tone produced is to be 

coloured and varied; as the instrument to 
give variety, to the whole of a violinist’s 
performance—we cannot but come to th: 
conclusion that the bow and its wielder, the 
right arm, have been neglected of late, to fat 
too great an extent. 

How many violinists of to-day, even inclu 
ding the greatest, could play the concerti of 
Rode, Kreutzer, Viotti or Spohr, with the 
requisite facility of bowing, or with the 
necessary vatiety of strokes? They could be 
counted on the fingers. 

With such works as those just named in 
mind, we cannot help agreeing with Professor 
Marteau when he says, in the preface to his 
‘Bowing Studies,’ that ‘we would soon be 
comvinced of the decadence of to-day’s violin- 
ists were we able to hear Corelli, Tartini, or 
Viotti play.’ This decadence of the technic 
of the bow can certainly not be due to lack of , 
‘schools’ or so-called ‘ Methods’; their very 
name is legion. There.must be something 
radically wrong with the methods taught to 
prevent the bow from having the facility of 
motion that it had in the eighteenth century 
and early nineteenth. 

To some extent the exigencies of modern 
music are, as Professor Marteau points out, 
responsible for some neglect of the old effec 
tive bow-strokes; but I cannot believe that 
they are entirely to blame. To my mind (and 
as a teacher my experience has proved it) the 
fault lies with the majority of professors who 
fail to impress upon the pupil the vast import 
ance of the bow. The left hand is developed 
out of all proportion to the right; ‘ inger- 
fertigheit’ is taught to spell ‘ violin-playing ’ 
much too frequently, and the bow is considered 
to be only the means whereby the pyro-+ 
technical passages of the left hand are 
to be made audible. The motto of every 
well-ordered Violin School should read: ‘ No 
bow, no violin-playing ; no good bowing, no 
good tone; no loose wrist, no smooth changes; 
no right hand facility, no variety of tone and 
no ease of phrasing.’ 

Having generalised thus far, let us return] 
wing Studie 
Simrock, 


1A review of ‘ Bogenstudien,’ or ' B 
by Professor Henri Marteau, Op. 14 (Berlin 
5 marks net). 
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to 1 r Marteau’s work. On at Fiddl F N - 
1 will suffice t yw that it is not intended 1 e antasy, O. 2. 
P) beginner d although som th By. A MAKER OF FIDDLES. 
i) re d preparatory exercise ONSIDERING the enormous quantity 
technical di ! n the left hand, made & f olin literature that has apy eared 
r the studi th es, renders the work during the last 30 or 4o years, it may 
: uitable only for such players as have ovet set paradoxical to state that a thoroughly 
if ; the general difficulties of the finger reliable text-book on Lutherie has yet to be 
s) ind, and are now desirous of perfecting a written 
ai neglected bowin For such the book is: of We h it is true, eminently readable 
1 nable val vritten in a musically books dealing with this subject—written by " 
4 I t way, and accompanied by a part fora men of literary ability—but literary talent 
4 ond violin (for t! of harmony and the and real. knowled@e. coupled with «perience 
+ mn of the tempo), the studies are in the fiddle-maker’s craft, do not often go 
4 — Pn nee h to ke the stud mr CREE" d hand in hand; indeed, the combination is 
7 ntl the bowing difficulties h ive been mastered. ajmost impossible to meet. Had Stradivarius, 
| The stud ll find many studies that will for instance, left us a record of his achieve 
q 'elp him to master the bow in a far more ments, how different it would have been ! 
+ igre vbl manner than } isually the case in Independent research into first pril ‘iples—— 
; works of this type; while the artiste will have suppo ed to be a characteristic of our time— 
a the opportunity of correcting any of his strokes — qoes n t apply, apparently, to the making of 
i. that be faulty by choosing the efude that gqadles: alth ugh all interested are more or 
bears upon his weakn¢ ; ir agreed there is much mystery about it. 
\ Studies No 9.8 13 aim chiefly at t The modern authority who essays to instruct 
=? difficulties ised by crossing the string the would-be fad ile-maker is usually content 
N + and 5 are Arpeggio exercises with to repeat well-worn platitudes and second 
: = ul different styles of bowing; and here jand information, ,culled from available 
tt oe: ee en the opportunity of adding sources, which may be very far astray. as to 
; aie: rag. ee ae stroke ol} which cts, but pas muster by being written in 
4 cc pep ay in need. No. 6 1s most enthusiastic vein and attractive literary 
| ful { liring of a good MartAé, and tbe. , 
' / thought out for the practice of the ‘Beginning with the all important question 
; prec No. 8 is a good study for detached of modelling, the usual formula is that violins 
' rokes at various parts of the bow, while are two mod viz., the high and the flat! 
$ No. 9 mixes slurred notes and detached in a What are the precise measurements, or the 
; plet rhythm. No. 10 contains the ‘slur  gifference between these models, our auth ity 
it in a Hui and asin Ir iS ex ellent fot the eith | does not know for yets to State, 
/ pment of a rhyth nic and decisive stroke. Less. than a century ago the high-modelled 
; | be possible to go througn the = Stainer fiddle was first favourite. Paganini 
| he iding provision made for every came along presently with his flat Italian 
i kind of : fiddle, in the form of a Joseph Guarnerius, 
+ Bi al mention should be made OF and lo! the bulgy Stainer was driven igno 
+ N iS. I ai are obsolete strokes miniously from the .field of popul r favour. 
' vRICH art sreat value to the student, About this time Mons. j. B. Vuillaume of 
} ith Prot ( Viarteau says, th y are Paris. alert enor eh to recognise the tid I 
‘ m élien ; Hlatness sett in, with characteristic business 
: ae aw iS a WOrk to .De warmly: recon tact set ut supply the popular demand 
: led, not only to students and players, but for flat fiddies, bri wing his arching down to the 
it a ; for besides being of immenss lowest xtreme. his modeHing maintains 
} eto the will give them ny is popularity to the present day. 
; ns | provement ol a Presuming that the modern 


; ipu ‘ _— tS 1 Ou . favour Hat fiddles is the ri t one hout 
¥ well-known Separate Catt pass style, well prejud r partiality I would like to find out 
| printed # aa iy an author ca dit wW " j ; if +} wel] und stood phi iS¢ 
’ is OWD work. happy medium lo n apply to the 
The Harrison Sisters are another instance: miodellin a fi \ rather full-modelled 
i i gil fan id their violin and ‘cello istrument is usually condemned as belonging 
’ ‘ecital ure of the last month » the German School, even when its tone is } 
’ \\ uuld mention the Trowell lingly good whereas comparative or 
‘ Pethericks, D els, and Hambourg:s streme flatn is hailed as a great virtue 
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STATIONS- TUBES 


Oxford Circus (Central Lonaon §3 Bakerloo).. Tottenham Court Road (Cent 


ral London &3 Hampstead ) 
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ALSO LEATHER COVERED. 


PNEUMATIC CHIN REST 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS ‘the ‘. 
JOHN AND ARTHUR BEARE, 


No. 186, WARDOUR STREET, W. (One doo from Oxfora eet). 





Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 
Published at 3/- & 4/-. 


OUR PRICE Gd. EACH. 





H. COX & Co., L3c, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate: ‘Circus, 


Adieux... 

Andes pe 

Air Louis Xi 

Alice where art thou... 

1 Lang Syne 
Maria 

Ave Maria 

Austrian H ymn 

Blue Bells of Sc otland 
Blumenlied we 
Blue Danube Waltz... 
Bohemian Girl re 
Broken Melody (Easy 
Caliph of Bagdad 

Carneval de Venise ... 
Carnival of Venice 
Savatina a ant 
Chant Sans Paroles 
Chanson Triste 

Coon Band Contest ... 
Coronation March 
‘ujus Animan 
Darkie’s Pream ne 
Dead March in Saul... 
Donau Wellen Waltz 
Ek gie ee eee eee 
Faust 


Beethoven 
Batiste 
Ghys 
Ascher 

D. Palmer 
..Gounod 
Schubert 
Haydn 

.. Farmer 
Lange 

.. Sivauss 
B ufe 

Yan i ne 
B el l tf 
.Farmes 
Ernst 

oh Raff 
Ts chaike ousky 
Tschaikovsky 
..» Pryor 
Meyeri eev 

. Rossint 
Lausing 
Handel 
Ivanovict 

. Ernst 
Gounod 


Postage Id. 


each. 


London. 


Fruhlingslied (No. 30) 
Funeral March 

Gavotte Mignon ‘ 
High School Cadets... 
Heimliche Liebe Gavotte 
Harmonious Blacksmith 
Harp that once : 
Hiome, Sweet Home... 


Hope told a Flattering Tale 


Il Bacio és sta 
Invitation to the Dance 
Kathleen Mavourneen 
Keel Row 

Killarney 

Largo - 
Last Rose of Summer 
Last Waltz ... ih 
Lead, Kindly Light (Hy 
Life let us Cherish 
Marseillaise .. o> ae 
March of the 
Melodie in F 
Minuet... 
Maritana bee 
Minstrel Boy ... 
Merry Peasant 
Marche Militaire in D 


Mendelssohn 


.-Chopin 
Thomas 

. Sousa 
J. Re th 
.. Handel 
«Farmer 
..Farmes 
Farmer 
Avditi 

. Weber 
.. Crouch 


.. Farmer . 


Bailfe 
..FTandel 
.. Farmer 

. Weber 


nj) 


Farmer 
vy. Sterkel 


Men of Hi arlech 


Rubinstein 
Boccherini 
Wallace 
..Farmer 
Schumann 
Schubert 


Nazareth 

Poet and Peasant 
Radetzky March 
Robin Adair 

Romance in G 
Romance in F 
Romance 

Serenade ; 
Serenata, La .. 
Schlummerlied 
Serenade . 
Sobre las ( las, W altz 
Spring Song (No. 30) 
Sympathie, La 
Stephanie Gavotte 
Traumerei (Reverie) 
Tannhanser March 
Waltz (No. 2) op. 34. 
Waltz, op. 18... 
Waltz, op. 64, 1 


Waltz, (Over the Wave 


War March of the P: 


Wedding March 


ts MW 
Washington Post March 


.. Strauss 
D, Palmer 
thoven 
the ven 

end sey 
Aubert 

‘ Braga 
Aumann 
Gounod 
Rosas 


Mendelssohn 


Cometiant 
Cribulka 
Schumann 
Wagner 
w+» Chopin 
Ch pm 
-- CHOPIN 
Hosas 
endelssohn 
Sousa 


Mendelssohn 
Whisper and I shall hear Pic 


Ye Banks and Braes... 


lomin 
D. Paimer 
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EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd. 


MODERN MASTERS ALBUM. 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Containing 14 pieces by Wilbelmj, Papini, Poznanski 


i, German rh né, Carse, Nachéz, Elgar, et 
Watt 2/6. 
KREUTZER’S STUDIES. 


The celebrated forty studies, with treatise on — art 


of atin, J etc. Edited, revised and fingered | 
n J Fontaine Nett 2i-.. 


The 2 Wiss! Mein Scale & Arpeggio Manual 


FOR VIOLIN 


‘ BY 
LEON J. FONTAINE, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
PRICE 3)- NETWT. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover Square, London, W. 








CARLO ANDREOLI, 


Expert, Dealer and Importer of 
Old Italian Violins, Violas and ’Cellos 


BUY DIRECT. 


Genuine Finest Italian Strings, 


the Best in Londen. 


No. 130, WARDOUR ST., W. 














& TATE, 
ALDWYCH. 
MUSIC 


Of all Descriptions. 
(Next to the Waldorf Hotel). 


\ 4 





THE OPUS MUSIC CO. 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


All Violinists who require Attractive Solos 
for the Concert Platfor rm, Drawing-Room, 
or for Teaching purposes, should send fo: 


List of Opus Publications. 
Six CHARMING SOLOS 


Chant Sans Paroles, op. 10 d. 
by J. H. Pitt a nett 1 
Slumber Song, op. 5, by Victor 
Montefiore aie a 
Canzona, by Claud Hill ie 
Chanson Pathetique, by |. H. 
Maunder ee a a a 
Gondoliera, by Willem Busé e a 


Seng of the Pines (Romanza), 


op. 28, by Herbert H. Hainton ,, 2 0 


*Also for Violoncello 


li’ he aie i) PY P 
Wholesale and Retaii A ge nts 


GEORGE WITHERS & SONS. 








THOS. SIMPSON, 


Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 
Personal attention ven to all Kepairs IMPROVI 


MENT IN TONE always 1 a ; 
16, Dr. Johnsen Rieiadn BIRMINGHAM. 
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Faust Symphony, and in “ Tristan and Isolde 
we find on characteristic themes 
symphony, as the so-called Blick 
motive, note for note, vollkommen notengetreu. 
Also the Gretchen motive in the later edition 
f Wagner's Faust Overture is derived from 
Liszt; and the beginning of “ Parsifal” is 
exactly like the beginning of “ Excelsior,” 
h preceded it——that is, the first half of the 
entire phrase.’ 
[ must here point out that Liszt bas not 
t the first and chiefest notes of ‘ Isolde’s 
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Since Wagner makes such endless use of 
his motives, per ‘ Reiteration’ and ‘ Rosalie,” 
the matter of borrowing becomes peculiarly 
more important. No man who ever lived 
knew so cunningly how to steal (if we may 
call it that) as Wagner; he does it more than 
well, and makes tremendous use of it. But 
when it comes to a question of mérit, then 
let Liszt share it. Other men had as good 
ideas as Wagner—nay, the same! Therefore 
let him not throw stones (especially at Brahms 

the noble !), and run away with the claim 
and title of Pope and Mahomet in one! 

As we have shown, Professor Gdllerich 
gives a formidable list of motives, essentially 
and sometimes literally (especially in the Blick 
motive in ‘ Tristan’) anticipated by Liszt 
(vorgedachi =forethought of). Liszt’s musi 
tremendous, especially his Faust Symphonie 
he 1s credited with at least 1,200 compositions 
His style is so intense, and intensely like 
Wagner, that they often can scarcely be distin 
guished. I sometimes ask: Was Liszt the 
better man? The more original genius !—far 
and away more versatile. The world is 
grudging (perchance, because itself has such 
an up-hill task) and has not done justice to 
him as a composer, because he was such a 
terrific performer. In this respect Wagner 
is a babe unto Liszt! Cries Wagner, ‘ He 
had everything I wanted.’ Yea, verily, but 
he ‘toiled terribly’ for it. He was only a 
poor boy like you. You speak yf others’ envy 
neid); physician, cure thyself !--especially of 
backbiting and sensuality in the Art Divine. 

I was very much struck by the Look motive 
in ‘ Tristan’; I could not help marvelling at 
the mysterious eloquen of music-—more 
eloquent even than the patient’s look in the 
sick chamber. What was my surprise and 
interest to find that it was taken from Liszt’s 
‘Faust’ literally ; and another theme is also 
taken from the same symphony. Gédllerich 
says: ‘It was at a rehearsal of the “Walkiire,” 
in the year 1876, which Liszt attended, -in 
Bayreuth, as, suddenly in the second act, at 
Sieglinde’s dreamy words—“ Did the father 
return now home ? ”——-Richard Wagner seized 
Liszt’s arm and cried, “ Papa! now comes a 
theme I have taken from you.” “Very good!” 
replied Liszt, ‘‘at least somebody will hear it 
for once.” ’ This theme—much finer in Liszt: 
in fact, unique—is the opening of the ‘ Faust 
Symphony’; on hearing which for the first 
time at Weimar, in 1861, Wagner exclaimed 
in rapture, ‘There is much that is beautiful 
and glorious in music, but this music is 
God-like beautiful!’ In Liszt’s magnificent 
‘Invocation’ the following, perhaps, is the 
motive to which Gdllerich alludes— 
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Martin Agricola (Musica Deudsch),; with illus 
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1 want. We yt know if it is still in print 
)] olin, only 2¢ suit beginnes Price 12 mark: 
Odd lot of in and piano music, re able priced Viol sT, High Street Shoreditch We do not 
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; z , oil ourselves and can recommend it Che Italian 
) 10S also some music (returnable ; . 
5 G.B varnish is so very delicate that it is quite easy to 
z OX 2° fe . 2 See 
‘ spoil an instrument with injudicious cleaning: The 
Violoncel! vith ) is tone, old Italian. £25 label which you give is however, bogus, as it is 
Box 39 spelt wrong and the date isone year after the maker 
an violin (old), all fitted up and ready for died. This might have been inserted by his 
playing on 2/6 J son or some dealer, but the spelling condemns it. 
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But there is another phrase which is more 
strikingly like Wagner; that brief one (truly 
the soul of wit, mind!), which he makes so 
much use of in the ‘ Ring’ 
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But this plirase may perhaps be considered 
common property. It is as old, at least, as 
Caccini (about 1600). The most striking. use 
of it is in the tremendous unison opening to 
‘Freischitz.’ It occurs also, with diminished 
sevenths, in Beethoven’s programme sonata 
in E flat, ‘Les adieu,’ etc.; but still more 
emphatically in SpoOsatini’s ‘ Vestale,’ at the 
words, ‘Guilia, Guilia.” But Wagner no 
doubt has made the most haunting use of the 
multum in parvo phrase—especially at its 
entrance and exit 
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lietet Griiss, where the 
wovds are not so good as ‘ Hamlet’s’ (‘ The 
Rest is Silence’); but the music (because it ts 
music) is more moving, infinitely. The change 
to the dominant seventh is so eloquent 
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The most curious form of the use of this phrase» 
but with other accent, is in Bach (who, like 
Shakespeare, has everything; only, Bach’s 
was arrested development), in his ‘ Passion 
Music’ on the dreadful words, ‘Crucify 
Him’ 


lass ihn Kreu - zi- gen 
I know not why the giant master uses this 
cadencial form, instead of the terrible tonic; 
but no doubt some obscure instinct impelled 
him. In opera and song this form of the 
phrase is quite trite, alike in Beethoven and 
Donizetti— 
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In conclusion, for the present, I would say 
there are plagiarisms and plagiarisms; some 
are lawful, others felonious. I will here only 
just hint that even Hans Sach’s song suggests, 
at the outset, a striking motiv of Mephistoles 
in Liszt’s ‘ Faust,’ composed before. In fact, 
Wagner himself waS like the man he mentions 
who takes another man’s word out of his 

mouth, 
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Published by G. Foucher & Sons, 226, King 
‘Violin Varnish, and how to make it,’ by Geo 
Foucher, senior. 2/- nett, 1911 
The title says that Mr. Foucher was many years 
Hon, Secretary to the College of Violinists, and the 
work is edited by Edgar Fenning. The preface states 
that the object of the work is in assisting in the 
discovery of the old varnish, and the treatise is very 
exhaustive, divided into eight chapters. It also deals 
with the various products from which var 
made, and a number of recipes are 
to prepare the various varnishes, 
Published by Elkin Matthews, Vig6 Street, W 
‘The Master's Advent A prologue by Ev 
Wyrall. 1/- nett. 
This booklet is a delightful play, deali: with 
William, Anne and John Shakespeare. The scene 
a room in Shakespeare's House, Stratford-on-Avon, 
1585, and it should be read by every Baconian. It is 
particularly opportune coming as it does, concurrently, 
with American doings on the' Wye’ and other articles 
by American women on the subject. 
‘The Dream Merchant,’ by Blanche 
1/- nett 
This is a collection of poem 
The verses are distinctly 
which the book is named delightful, and 
mention Youth and Age,’ 
‘Revelation,’ ‘ My Mother's Garden, 
Pioneer,’ the words of which we print 
‘Through years of patient toil he seeks to find, 
Not for himself the spoils of earthly wealth, 
But for a stricken portion of mankind 
The priceless gift of health 
Miss Marie Dvorak rendered a well-chosen 
programme at her recital at Bechstein Hall 
on the evening of April 26th, and her 
showed great admiraticn of her 
mastery f the notably in crescendo 
effects. The first item was the ‘ Appassionata 
Sonata’ (Beethoven), of which the andante was 
given with most sympathy. There is a fresh 
ness about the piano pieces, op. 12 (Josef 
Suk), which was felt as a novelty. Chopin's 
‘Ballade’ and ‘ Polonaise’ in A flat major 
furnished scope for brilliant execution, and 
the concluding pieces were Bohemian dances 
by F. Smetana, bearing rather unusual names: 
Oves (oats), medved hulan (Uhlan), 
obkvocak (round step), cibulicka (onion), and 
dupak (stamper). The second of these was 
remarkable for some deep notes, combined 
with rippling melody. The performer was 
the recipient of two handsome bouquets. The 
agreeable and clear soprano of Miss Isobel 
Stuckey was hardly strong enough fe he 
hall, but the audience were delighted with 
‘Deh vieni’ (Mozart), ‘Spring has come’ 
(Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’), the difficult 
‘ Ballatella’ (Leoncavallo's ‘ Pagliacci’), ‘ Der 
Gartner’ (H. Wolf), ‘Meinem Kinde’ and 
‘Standchen’ (R. Strauss). Miss Stuckey’s 
pronunciation of Italian and German is very 
is his wont, Mr. Richard Epstein 
pr »ved a tower of strength as acc ympanist. 
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John Dunn. 
Queen’s Hall, April 22nd. 

Very few British musicians have attained 
to such universal popularity as has Mr. John 
Durin, and still less have so well deserved it. 
There is Surely no need for us to go into 
detail when we write of a violinist who has so 
endeared himself to the English concert-goer. 
John Dunn’s name has ever been associated 
with the best in music, and his concert with 
the New Symphony Orchestra, on April 22nd, 
was only one more proof of it. The outstand- 


ing features of John Dunn's playing on this . 


occasion, as always, were a beautiful round 
and clear tone of excellent quality, a very fine 
and facile technic, and Romance tempered 
with Mind. ‘The violinist’s exacting pro- 
gramme contained such works as the Elgar 
and the lschaikowsky Concerti. A dissertation 
on the former work would only unnecessarily 
lengthen this notice, for many able pens-have 
already analysed the composition ; John Dunn's 
performance of it was very convincing, and if 
a little more warmth could have been infused 
into certain portions of the work, it would 
have much the better; but the 
restraint shown was a welcome fault (if fault 
it be). Mr. Dunn’s Tschaikowsky is too well 
known to need fresh notice now. 

Mr. Landon Ronald conducted the orchestra 
with his accustomed authority and tact, and 
was of invaluable assistance to the soloist 


J.P. 


Bechstein Hall was crowded on April 11th 
for the second recital of Mr. Leon Rains, of 
the Dresden Opera, Court Singer to the King 
of Saxony. This gentleman possesses a 
powerful bass voice, with great depth of 
feeling, which leads at times to excess of 
dramatic expressioni The variety of his 
choice is shown by the programme :—‘ Der 
Wanderer,’ mir gegrtisst,’ ‘* Trockne 
Blumen,’ and ‘Der Tod und das Madchen,’ 
Schubert; ‘Auf dem Kirchhof,’ ‘ Erinnerung, 
‘Verrat,’ and ‘ Kommt dir manchmal in den 
Sinn,’ Brahms; aria from ‘Le Cid’ (by 
special request), Massenet; ‘I’m wearing 
awa’,’ A. Foote; ‘ Under the rose,’ W. A. 
Fisher; ‘ L’esclave’ and ‘Souvenir,’ Lalo; 
‘Ravana’ and ‘ Couplets Bachiques,’ Cham- 
inade; ‘ Verborgenheit’ and ‘ Gesellenlied,’ 
Hugo Wolf. The ‘Couplets’ and ‘ Gesellen- 
lied ’ 


been so 


*Sél 


were repeated. The singer has an 
excellent command of his voice, and can 


render a clear pianissimo. His powers were 
splayed in the German songs. ‘Through- 
out the evening the audience showed special 
appreciation of Mr. Rains’s efforts. In Mr. 


, } 
best « 


Hamilton Harty the singer had an accompanist 
who c 


W.R,M. 


ild not be surpassed. 


JOHN DUNN. 


Obituary Notice, 





Lady Hallé. 
We much regret to record the death of 
that famous violinist, Lady Hallé, who died 
on April 15th, in Berlin, from inflammation 








of the lungs, at the age of 72. Before her 
marriage with Sir Charles Hallé, our readers 
will recall, she was Mme. Norma Neruda. 
Vhe Pi 
e 1ano,. 
By HENRY F. GOSLING. 
(Continued from page 45 
The harpsichord was the greatest and 
nearest instrument to the pianoforte, its first 
famous maker being Johannes Baflo, Venice, 
1574; but the c lebrated makers wet Hans 
Ruckers, Antwerp, 1575; Andreas Ruckers, 
his son, 1614; and the English build luring 


Handel’s time—Tschudi and Kirkman. Many 
pl the great composers oO! the 17th and pat of 
the 18th centuries based their compositions on 
the harpsichord as a convenient form of instru 
ment, and it is well known that Handel played 
and conducted from the instrument. We read 
that his harpsichord had three or four strings 
to each note; one of them had four strings, 
two tuned in unison, the third an octave above, 
anda fourth tuned an octave below the two 
unison strings and two octaves below the 
highest. Brinsmead, in speaking of the 

poser’s instruments says: ‘A description of 
the instrument bequeathed by Hand 


com 


e} to his 


secretary, Smith (who wrote the music that 
Handel composed and dictated), will explain 


many of the improvements introduced in the 
harpsichord. This instrument was made by 
Hans Ruckers, of Antwerp, feet 
eight inches in length, three feet in height 
from the ground, and three feet in width. The 
case is the same shape as that of the modern 
grand pianos, and is. made of black japanned 
deal, with painted ornaments inside the top 
and upon the sounding-board. It has two 
rows of keys, the compass of each of which is 
four octaves and seven-eighths—G to F. The 
upper row of keys presses one quill only 


and was six 


against one of the strings. The lower row, 
by use of the stops, can be made to. raise 
quills to strike one or two strings; still further 
to increase the tone, a third row with finer 
and shorter strings wnder the others, with 
separate bridges, could be vibrated by another 
row. of quills.’ This instrument can be seer 
in the South Kensington Museum. Handel 


instrument was very 
that the comiposer’s 


performance upon this 
fine, and Burney says 
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scovered 


d him 


Many ; Vi 1 we the 
improve th a rd; they 
onstructed it Variol irrangement 
l harp, mand 
rious instrume! 
noforte, as given 
>in the 16th century 
“arance as nothing more than ; 
: 2 ing in.any way .tl 
laborated instrum . Lhe difficulty 


al instru 


ruments v i satisfactory effect 


1, from vw 


being the stinventor of the pian 
Some authorities gi dit to Bartolome 
Christofori, a h hord maker 
thers to a Bohe in, Chi 
Schroter ; also to an E1 g| 
iamed Padre Wood The 
to be giver Christofori 
i may a occu | 
independentiy of each 
Silberma f Dresden, 
redit for it Ve ment and 
ment; he spent ie largest port 
advancement, and after 
itions it was finally emancipated from 
1, of which it had only been deen 
Its action w that L serie 


fe in ils 
rpischo1 


pla ] 
he strings from below, 
vith leather Each han 
the end fixed into a circular piece 
t rendered it immovable; these pic t 
or butts, were fixed together in 
Near the butt and under the stei 
het LD ojer ting piece 
ipport, that rece 1 ‘the blow fror 
ath, raise he hamme! d cat it 


ike the rine with whatever deg re ¢ 
force that \ ie hand of the ier 
Phe damping ling the strings was 
effected by piece: oth acting upon them. 
an therefore be understood that with these 
mers and dan pe! itl grades of tone were 


_Messsts. F, W. Chanot & Sons have just 


ied a new Catalogue of Violin Music, and 
) nmencing In our iast 
worthy of the attention of every 

ident and serious violinist. 

Chamber Music in London has had a 
great following since last fall, the following 
Quartettes 
: ls, Klinger, 

and Wesselly, to which number 
added the Roth Trio. 

The London Music Festival is to be held 

n May 22nd to May 27th, and we wish 

‘cess. Elgar's ‘ Dream of Gerontius’ 


performed, and amongst the soloists are 


markable offer, « 


have given us of their best: 


Sevcik, English, Rosé 


sler (violin) and Pablo Casals (’cello). 


The Ancient Dance-forms' 


By JEFFREY PULVER. 
LV—GIGUE. 
mtinued from page 44 
t be unagined that thi: 

inings attached to the word, o1 


yn pletes 
various origins that could be 
We could also consider the 
avian derivation; or from tl 
‘Geiga, through Middle 
Modern Eng ylish 7 
these would take 
nversion of the meanings 
Dr. Jamieson’s ‘ Etymo 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language ’ 
lo jig = to play the fiddle,’ a meani1 
h the language owes either to France 
guer)—a very possible contingency, for the 
relations between vance and Scotland were 
most intimate-—or to the Icelandic ‘ Gigia’ 


fiddle 


in Scotland. 


Jock.Willison, a Soutar 

Wha for the fiddle left his trade 

Jigg’ r better than he sped 
Mayne’s Sillery Gun (1801) 


(nd yet Shakespeare, in ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing’ (A ) Se: 3), Speaks of *.a Seoten 
, and Wright quotes Tennant, 
ter than Mayne’s 


>a dance; 
7 (only 26 yez la 

, says: 

iggin trottie, 

thout her jupes or little coatie 
But both lexicographers can easily 

believed when we consider how often worc 
used in one county in one sense, are used 
lifferent one in another. And Tenna 
om Fifeshire, a county that 
idered less Scottish than the rest, 
likely to use the southern meaning. 


opyright, Jeff Pulver, 1911 
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A WORK OP ENORMOUS INTEREST TO VIOLINISTS 


The Secret of Acquiring a Beautiful Tone 
on the VIOLIN or VIOLONCELLO, 


By A. Ks. SAss. 
has created quite a sensation, both in Germany 
inglish edition we ha ve included the 
ted Vi 1 Teacher, SEVCIK, together 
‘ume (45 Pp. Svo), in strong cover, 
6d. net. 


At all Music Sellers and Book Sellers, or will be sent 
direct for 7d, stamps. 


lete CATALOGUE and GRADED VIOLIN LIST Post 
Free on application 


BOSWORTH ® CO. 
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fd ting th al Academy Music) 
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Mr. ¥€FFRE) 
VIOLIN IS 
Pupil of Pr Pra , Ma Gene H nar Frank 
iM a ccept 
PUPILS IN VIOLIN PLAYING. 
is method of deli 
y their appropriateness to the 
n, sonorous tone produced by his 
of intonation, and the preser 
serving of high praise 
er i 1 violinist of higt 
‘Mr. Jeffrey Puls isa 
hrough the earnestnes 
rly adapte 
in thi 


ve Lhrome 

f. Hene lARTKAU (Geneva and Berlin ys—' Mr. Jeffrey 
I ) 1 I v possesses pedagogica 
wledge of the ni r complete » doweee.’ 


63, UPPER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, N.E 
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Ada Petherick, piano. 
Leila Petherick, 
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Mr. Basil Marlo, 
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VOICE PRODUCTION 
. . AND SINGING 
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THE ANCIENT 


to England for the 

our chain—the Jig as a dance. 
farther on vhet ve treat of the 
f the Jig, that the first the name 

this connection w 


B ke {I 


see 


; ive Nevell's 

591), ere we find a 

ralliavd Gygge; and in 
ms of Robinson. ! 

\mong the literati « 1e period the word 


found used s| 


reinal 


tlle composi 


tly after it was accepted in 
3 . 
last meaning. Thus Fentan: 


se elegant delights of Jig and vaulti 


nd Beaumont and Fletcher, in the ‘ Knig] 
the Burning Pestle’ ¢Act. IV, Sc. 1), make 
the good citizen’s wife say: ‘ George, I will 
lave him dance fading; fading is a fine /ig 
L’ll assure you.’ 
So also Milton in that best of Masques: 
vains that there abide, 
and ruraj dance re$o1 
NUS, O52 
hew, Edward Phillips, wi 
of Love and Eloqus 
scarcely pa I 
fore ‘um, too; | 
lease the Ladies better than 
h whisks and frisks’.... 
think that all that has been said _ will 
compel the reader to agree that the name Jig 

; of English origin, and that it was here 
ipplied to the dance much earlier than in any 
the yuntry, 

William Chappell, F.s.a.,in his ‘Old English 
Popular Music,’ says, ... ‘the word Jig is 
aid to be derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and 
in. old English literature its application 

‘tended beyond the tune itself to any jigging 
rhymes that might be sune to such tunes. 
Thus it will be seen that this eminent authority 
on old English music. is of opinion that the 
the dance before it was 
sed to mean a rhyme. But, as we will see 

‘st traceable uses of both meanings 

each other that it 

» reader to decide which, to 

is own mind, is more probabl Let us now 
urn to the dance itself. 

When the Pavane fell into disuse it was 

laced, as we have_seen, by the Sarabande ; 

milar manner the Gaillarde was super 
by the Gigue or Jig. \s may be 


] Fal } . 
d of a dance that took tl piace a | 


me was applied Lo 


-d the functi: 


he tripping Gailla ie, 
\o es ne INE il nal | 


in Rol 

i ] to tt { Le 

| to any reader sufficient rested to cor 
if he knows of an earlier jig That date would 
} 


isi 


ide the question of precedence in the Eng 


sof t word J.P. 


DANCE FORMS. 


the Gigue was no less merry than 


predecessor. It was writter 
Bf i etc.; had a ligh 


ao 8? j a» 


rhythm (usually consisting of 
quay. r, crochet), beatin ha 
the latter a circumstan 
foreign « yn pose to imply 
Signature as ° 

Ther 
and danced in Eng 
nained; but it 
of the Past: ‘he entury tune 
supposed t > be o, bt re can only rely 
ipon tradition. 

One of the earliest rences to theforma 
a dance is that of Barnaby Rich in 1581, who, 
according t shappell rms us that I 


I 
| 
i 


“the 
} > } } y 
dances 1n vos ere mea yalhards, jigs, 
brauls,-rounds and hornpipes. Here we 

as we shall some time yet, the Galli 


wna l 


similarity Lu 
dropped and th 

It we luring the reigt f the first two 
Stuart kings that ) ems to have 
enjoyed its greatest ilarity. We cannot 
with perfect assurance say that it was re eived 
at Court as a State dance, but we may believe 
Chappell’s words when he say ‘Tl have n 
found them (Jigs) enumerated im ° any dance 
tor State occasions, avd imagine, therefore 
that they wer nly | 
Nevertheles \ find Ji 


used for relaxation.’ 
kings and 


3 nat d after all the 

>of England, 

er Many eminent 
d not infer therefrom that 
true Court-dances ; they can 

easily have obtained their names from the 


Ih »blem« 8 


occasional merry frolics that sometimes graced 
and oft disgraced our early Court recreations 
Nor was its popularity confined to the 
Court when the king w in a jolly mood, o1 
ye-green when the peasant had his 
he ‘Gentlemen of the [Inns ot Court, 
who sweet and ayry Act j s crowned 
their Grand Solemnities with admur: n to all 
Spectators,’' also saw in the |! sprightly 
measure a relaxation from their sedentary 
pation with the quill and parchment; and 
this fact may account for the titles of tl 
‘Inner. Temple Jigg,’ ‘ Middle Temy 
; 


‘Lincoln's It jigg, and * ( 


occl 


which we find in 
Banquet. 

Soon no entertainmen 
plete without a Jig t 
Everything was finished | lig; the sailor's 
farewell to England was a Jig; and, con- 
sidering this, the wonder is how anyone could 


ed com 
edings. 


t Ex Preface to John Playford's Dancing Master, 1652 
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possibly think of the Jig as being anything 
but essentially English. 


\s I have already mentioned, the first 
named specimen of Jig that I could trace is 
the * Galliard Gygge,’ by William Birde, in 


‘My Lady Nevell’s Virginal Booke,’ which was 


beens | ' } ~ : < . ] 
hnished ) September rith, 1591. Several 


Galliards are given in this work, but only the 
one named u the word ‘gygge.’ Do we 
see in this specimen the fruit of the period of 
transition? Benjamin Cosyn's Virginal Book, 
writt civca 1¢ ntains several Galliards, 


but no Jigs—a fact which may prove that the 
latter form was not yet so very popular in aij 
quarters. But ‘The Schoole of Musicke,’ by 
the famous lutenist Thomas Robinson, appear 
ing in 1603 (only three years later), contains 
lhe form here consists generally 
of three repeated sections of eight bars each ; 
the first example contains six such sections, 
but another, called ‘ The 
of irregular for 
n 1607, Thomas Ford, musician to Prince 
Henry, published his *‘ Musicke of Sundrie 
Kindes, set forth in two Bookes,’ of which 
The Second are Pavens, Galiards, Almaines, 


five Gigu 


Jueene’s Gigue,’ is 


Toies, /igges, Thumpes, and such-like, f 
two Basse - Vio the Lieraway,’... and 
among them we find four Jigs, called ‘ Mr. 
Southcote’s Jig,’ ‘ Whipet and Tripit,’ ‘The 
Queene’s Jig, and ‘Cate of Bardie’; and in 
in this work also the Jig and the Galliard are 
used side by sid 


Besides instructing Prince Henry until his 


early death, Thomas Ford was also a member 
yt h r »y il band un 1640 and it is Dut 
tural that | hould name some of his fig 


after his royal master and the latter’s consort 


li ‘ cannot yet be said to have reached 
unything like the popularity it attained shortly 


to) 


Still, the 


afterwards. The works already mentioned, 
although containing veral Galliards, do not 

ve us a dozen figs, all told, and Thomas 
Robinson’s ‘ New Citharen Lessons’ (1609) 
only adds one more to the list. 

Parthenia,’ the first edition of which 
ippeared about 161 yntained only Galliards, 
to the exclusion of the Ji and the same 
occurs in Robert Dowland’s ‘ Varietie of Lute 
Lessons’ (1610), in Morley’s ‘ First Booke of 
Consort Lessons’ (1611), and in William 
Forster's Virginal Book of 1624. 


The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book contains 
yme very curious Jigs—not alone interesting 


from the fact that their composers were some 
of England’s best musicians, but because they 


exhibit some deviation from the cepted 
form, ‘Nobodye’s Gigge (No, CXLix), 
Richard Farnaby, is in common time (8 
crochets tothe bar—really 3) ; Giles Farnaby 
‘Gigge’ (No. ccLxvi) is also in common 
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time; John Bull’s Gigge (No. cxc) is in {, 
but contains two bars in common time inter- 
spersed; a Gigge, ‘Dr. Bull's Myself’ 
(No. CLXxxrx) is in good form, 4%, in two 

tions of eight bars each, with the second 
half of each section repeated ; while a ‘ Gigg’ 
by Wiiliam Byrd, in £ (No. CLxXxx1) com 
pletes the list of Jigs included in this much- 
discussed work. The dates of these Jigs are 
uncertain ; one of them may possibly be of as 
late a date as 1621. 

It is when we arrive at the middle of the 
century that we come upon a prodigal pro- 
fusion of Jigs. John Playtord’s ‘ Court Ayres,’ 
published in 1655; contains a great many by 
William Lawes, Benjamin Rogers, Ben. 
Sandley, Richard Cobb, George Hudson, etc. 

for the most part ‘Gentlemen of the late 
king’s Musick [he same editor’s ‘ Musick’s 
Hand-maide,’ appearing in i663, contained a 
further selection of Jigs by Sandley, Ben. 
Rogers ‘of Winsor,’ and John Mosse. And 
;o we might go through the musical literature 
of the period, and find the Gigue becoming 
more frequent with each subsequent publica- 
tion. Playford’s ‘Musick’s Delight on the 
Cithren’ (1666) and ‘ Melothesia,’ or ‘ Certain 
General Rules for Playing upon a continued 
Bass,’ by Matthew Locke (1673), both contain 
some interesting Jigs—the latter in particular, 
for here we find many tunes, un-named, tha 
by their rhythm would be most suitable for 
jigging; and this fact shows us that the form 
had become so much used that its composers 
often neglected to distinguish it by its specific 
name, The same Matthew Locke (‘Composer 
in ordinary to His Majesty and organisi to 
the Queen’) composed, in 1675, the instru- 
mental music used in the ‘ Tempest,’ and in 
his he included a ‘ Martial Jigge’ (2 beats to 
the bar of 6 crotchets). 

‘happell, in his wonderful collection of old 
English music, mentions ‘ The King’s Jig,’ by 
Th. d’Urfey, which was printed in ‘ Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, and in the popular 


se 


‘Dancing - Master’ of 1686; besides being 
used in many of the old ballad-operas. Words 

sre added to the tune (‘ At Winchester was 
a Wedding’), and it became so popular that it 
was printed and sold in thousands as a penny 
ballad. 

‘Apollo’s Banquet’ (1690) gives a large 
number of Jigs. Besides the ‘ Temple Jigs,’ 
already mentioned, there are others called 
‘Wat's Jig,’ ‘The Simeron’s Jig,’ ‘A Theatre 


jig " etc. 


/ 


An interesting one is ‘ A Jig divided 
twelve ways, consisting of twelve short 
sections, all repeated. In Part III of the 
same work there is ‘Mr. H. Purcell’s Jigg.’ 
of two 8-bar divisions, one of them repeated, 
Here, again, there are many tunes that might 
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be Jigs by their form and rhythm, but which 
are not named. 

Chappell quotes ‘ Tom Noakes’ Jigg,’ in 8, 
frum ‘ Apollo’s Banquet,’ first edition, 1669 ; 
but | have not been able to see it-—(a footnote 
in Chappell informs the reader that Noakes 
was a favourite actor in Charles the Second’s 
reign), The Same editor makes mention of 
‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ or ‘ The Dutchwoman's 

igg’ (%), from ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy, 

[ (1679-1714), and the ‘ Dancing- Master’ 
(1695); besides being used in ‘ The Quakers’ 
and other ballad operas. 

We must now consider a musician whose 
long sojourn in England must have influenced 
his taste sufficiently to account for the large 
use he made of the Gigue. I refer to Handel, 
and considering how much of his work was 
done in this country, 1 think I am right in 

luding him, for our present purpose, in the 
list of English composers. In his ‘ Suites de 
Pieces pour le Clavecin’ we find a most 
interesting array of Jigs. Suites Nos. 1, 4, 6 
(presto), 7,9 (143 bars), 10, 14, 15, 16, with 
each a Gigue in 42; No. 8 contains a Gigue 
in $, and No. 13 one in 3; No. 11 exhibits the 
unusual measure of 42, and No. 12 the still 
more unusual one of #$. The form of the 
word Gigue is used in most editions, but in 
some early publications the English form Jigg 
is used. 

The passing of the crown to the House of 
Hanover caused the decline of this form’: 
popularity in England; and with Handel the 
Gigue was considered more as a movement of 
the Suite (which it generally finished) than as 
a dance, for by this time the favour which 
the Jig had enjoyed in high quarters had 
already diminished. 

So far the English Jig. Let us now turn 
to Scotland and Ireland in the order named. 
The question as to which of these two parts 
of Britain was the first to have the form is 
easily answered. Chappell says: ‘ Unless 
evidence can be: given to the existence of the 
dance in Ireland long anterior to any that has 
hitherto been quoted, I submit that it extended 
from ‘the English pale,” but am not suffici- 
ently versed in Irish history to give an 
Opinion, with any confidence, as to its origin 
in Ireland’; and although F. M. Béhme 


(* Geschichte des lTanzes in Deutschland II’) 


thinks the Jig an old Keltic form, I must 
agree with Chappell that the evidence is in 
fayour of an English origin. In fact, Ireland 
seems to have been the last to receive the 
dance, for we find the Scotch Jig mentioned 
much earlier than the Irish. I do not think 
the Jig became popular in Ireland until the 
second half of the 17th Century. 

But if Ireland was the last to make it 


popular, that island is also the last to retain it 
in greater favour than it is held in either 
Scotland or England. To-day, the term /ig 
is immediately associated with the sister isle, 
and an ‘Irish Jig’ is synonymous with any- 
thing light-hearted and gay. 

To obtain a picture of the Jig as it was 
danced in Ireland in the days of our great- 
grandfathers (and as it is still to-day in some 
parts), we can do no better than quote from 
Miss Sydney Owenson’s (Lady Morgan) 
‘ Patriotic Sketches of Ireland (Con vught 
1807, Vol. II, Sketch 16, on ‘Sunday’: ... 
‘In the centre of the field, near some petit 
auberge, a distaff is fixed in the earth, on 
which is placed a large flat cake‘; this cake is 
the signal of pleasure, and becomes the reward 
of talent, . . . and is carried off by the best 
dancer or the archest wag . At a littl 
distance from this standard of revelry is placed 
its chief agent, the piper, who is always seated 
on the ground with a hole dug near him, into 
which the contributions of the assembly are 
dropt. The manner of bestowing these dona- 
tions is attended with a little gallantry, not 
to be passed over in silence.” At the end-of 
every jig the piper is paid by the young man 
who dances it, and who endeavours to 
enhance the value of the gift by first bestowing 
it on his fair partner; and though a penny a 
jig is esteemed very ‘good pay, yet the 
gallantry or ostentation of the contributor . . . 
sometimes trebles the sum which the piper 
usually receives.’ 

Such was the natural environment of the 
Jig—one most suitable to its merry and ofte 
riotous movement. The spirits of Miss 
Owenson’'s peasantry, though so exceedingly 
depressed during the week, possessed sufhcient 
buoyancy to enable them to rise to the heights 
demanded by the jig on Sunday. 

It is now time to turn our attention 
the Continent, and see what became of 
Gigue in France, Italy and Germany. 

In France we find the first literary mention 
of the Gigue as an air closely following the 
publication of Lully’s early operas, and no 
doubt suggested by the Gigues they contained. 
The author to whom | am referring is La 
Bruyére, and the work ‘Les Cavacteres ou les 
Moéurs de ce Siecle’ (1688). In Chapter XIV 
(De quelques usages) he says: ‘Les belles 
choses le sont moins hors deteur place . . » ainst 
l'on n'entend point une Gigue a la Chappelle, ny 
dans un sermons des tons de Theatre. This use 
of the name stamps the Gigue, as it was used 
in France, as a very gay measure; for the 
writer would obviously have chosen the 
merriest form he had heard of, in order to 
make his contrast the sharper. Sebastian de 
Brossard confirms this supposition in his 
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‘Dictionary of Music,’ for in it he say 

‘ Gigue is an air for instruments, rich in dotted 
tes and syncopation, which render the 

melody gay and, to say, tripping’ 
cription which makes it sow 
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Diderot, in the ‘ ma Encyclop ite,’ 1782 
mentions how comn the Gigue was ! 

enc yperas the truth or otherwise of 
wl Re Vill ‘e when we quote some 
examp! wi similar, work, edited by 
de Felice, 1 ays hese airs (Gigues 
are alt ly qui yut of fashion; they are n 
long written Italy, and ve ry little in 
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J E 4 caret geht when he sai 
tt CGiigue i iiher omine n the It 
peras, for we fi t the larger numb 
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1e works con en 1682and 1 
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t the form w nly an importation int 
ince nd tl lid n eally attain 
M tl d ast opula Mi 
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» O, where a Urigue in | O irs, alter ne 
\ if Medusa madis, appearing in 
1, ntains a Gigue in ®, marked 
in the Prologue nsisting of two sections of 
fourtes ind twenty bars respectively [n 
the ‘ Koel ne de Ve lies’ 1685) Lully writes 
everal dance-ai! ‘Madame la Dauphine, 
ne of which i ue in 8. The Prologue 
‘ Roland’ (al 5) has another in *, and 
‘ Phaeton’ con me ‘pour les Egyptiens.’ 
lhe later operas of Lully contain no Gigu 


orth mentioning ind we do not come 


inother until we find the example in th 
Ballet des Satsons,’ by Luily’s pupil Collasse 
in which the latter uses some of his lat 
master’s music. Act II, Sc. 4 (Autumn) ha 
a Gigue in %, of irregular form, for a ‘ trooy 


of grape-gatherers.’ 


(lo be continued.) 
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British Violin Makers. 
Patrick G. Milne, Aberdeen. 
[’ there is anything in heredity then Mr. 


Patrick G. Milne, Aberdeen, ought to be 
i b violin maker. His grandfather 
his father were both amateur makers who 
ined- distinct success in their productions. 


Mr. Milne, the subject of this sketch, com- 


menced at an early age to try his hand at 
violin making, and finished his first instru- 
vent when he was only fifteen years of age. 
\lthough yet a young m 1 good many 
ve n he decided to m lin making 
ind repairing his calling in hi 
Wr. Milne holds that there no royal road 
to violin making and the instruments he is, at 
present turning it are ye t of years ol 
patient work and experience. He is no faddist 
varnisl 0d, model or workman- 
I 1O111 ire th ymbination of all 
lieving that only the best wood, work- 
p, varnish and model, taken conjoitly, 
ike t perfect whole. Mr. Milne makes 
il it St id Guat dels 
He |} lad ul ur un t 
p f ( tis Strad \ 1 the } on 
f Mr. Waddell of Glasgow lhe wood used 
very well selected, being straight in the grain 
in the! y, while the backs are very handson 
H workn | uld be difficult to bs 
by any t ni -r of whatever nationality 
Mr. Milne has givena great amount of study 
mposition ¢ his varnish bu 
al { ie ode of applying and dryi it 
H 7 es al irnisn made 5 him elf wi ict 
S \ ‘ transparent, is of excellent textul 
and does not crack or chip. As the result o 
perience he a special mode of apply) 
lh gq | Some holdithat it 


ficult to varnish a violin properly in. this 


country owin » climatic influences. Mr 
Milne’s violu itirely disprove this theory, 
better varnished instruments it would be 


impossible to find. 

The tone of his instruments is excellent, 
being very even and it responds very 1 
He has also made a few violoncellos. The 
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are most handsome ruments, beaut y 
arnishe sllen od and model, and 
varnished Kcellent wo anc modei, ana 
superb workmanship. The tone also is very 
While both amateurs and professionals are 
paying large sums for old instuments which 
in many ses, even if genuine, are past thei! 


ire thin and weak-toned, they would 
find they would get a far better instrument at 
1 much lower figure, made by Mr. Milne which 
would 1 ally give better results in the end. 
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STAINER’S STRINGS 


HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Process from the 
finest gut of English lambs, and, owing to the use of a 


powerful antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. 











Remarkably True—Absolutely conrect fifths. 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 


A Sample consisting of—3 full lengths E, 2 full lengths A, 2 full lengths D. 1 Silvered G, 


In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 








GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8d., A 8d., D 10d. each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory. 





Repairs carefully done by Experienced Wlorkmen. 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


.» VIOLIN DEPARTMENT, «« 
92. ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 





NEW CREMONA VIOLINS. 


The most brilliant achievement in the art of violin making. 





The New Cremona Violins are the finished product of 50 years’ experi-. 

mentation.. Each instrument is an individual study, and is by itself a work 

of art. The physical construction is perfect, and in quality, in sweetness, in 

brilliancy, in carrying power and in responsiveness, these violins are beyond 
question. 


The Equals of the Old Italian Masterpieces. 


The greatest living violinists and musicians are unanimous in 
testifying to the New Cremona instruments as being the highest attainment 
in violin construction and veritable triumphs of skill, genius and taste. 


THIS IS THE MOST ELOQUENT PRAISE OBTAINABLE :— 


E. YSAYE writes:—’ They possess all the qualities of the Italian violins; their tone has nothing 
of the roughness of new violins, and its purity and volume make them the most valuable models 
of modern musical instrument making,’ 


And the New Cremona is within the reach of all. 
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Sole Representatives for the British Empire :—- 


Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 








































J. CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 
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G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris. 1801-1873, \ 
ate G. CHANOT, London, 1831-1895. 
ie JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865, 
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| JOSEPH CHANOT, | 


Expert and Dealer. 
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The name of CHANOT has been well! known for over 150 vears 
in the violin world, not only as Makers but as EXPERTS: 
Most famous instruments have during their history passed through 
the hands of the firm, and at the present day JOSEPH CHANOT 
represents in London. the lineal descendant of JOSEPH & 

" GEORGES CHANOT, and at his atelier can be seen instru- 
ments by Stradivari, Guarnerius, Amati, Guadagnini, Landolfi, 
Vuilliaume, etc., etc. 


— 


Only Address— 


No. 157, WARDOUR ainsi LONDON, W. 
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Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 


‘ANNUAIRE DES ARTISTES.’ 


PUBLISHED IN PARIS. 





The Universal Musical and Dramatic Directory. 25th year. 


An unique publication giving information, and circulating all over the world. The 
most important publication of its kind. 1,500 pages. 4to size. Invaluable to the trade 


and profession. 

Biographies of living celebrities, with portraits on art paper 

The ‘ Annuaire des Artistes’ is an exceptional advertising medium. Only:a limited 
space’is allotted for advertisements, and most of these are in between the reading matter. 
Advertisement Terms: £12 per page or pro rata. ; 


The Price of the Volume is 8/- 


(By Subscription until the end of November), 35/-. 


to 


For Advertisement Terms apply to JAMES WILLING'’S, Ltd., Advertisement 
Agents, No. 125, Strand, W.C. 


he Volume may be obtained from Messrs. NILLSON, Librairie Francaise, | 
16 & 18, Wardour Street, W. 


For insertion of Biographies apply to H. BONNAIRE, 20, High Holborn, W.C, 


Tei lephone—: 5352 HOLBORN. 
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